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I. TENDENCIES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMAN 
SCHOOLS 


Education in a broad sense means shaping the future of a na- 
tion. Since the World War, interest in education has been in- 
creasing considerably in Germany and England. The older 
generation in these countries, a large proportion of it at least, 
realizing the appalling catastrophe of the late war and frankly 
admitting the fatal failure to prevent such a war, seem to wish 
to protect their descendants from similar disasters. And they 
are firmly convinced that the way out of a terrible political, 
social, and economic crisis is through education. 


The Situation Which German Education Faced After the War 


Since 1918 Germany has had to face and try to solve the most 
complicated problems she has encountered in her history. 
Among those problems, educational policies and practices have 
demanded redirection and they have had to undergo serious re- 
form. Many books, in several languages, have been published 
on the revolution in German education. Unfortunately, some of 
the authors seem to believe in contrast as the chief means of 
making books interesting and consequently feel inclined to paint 
in black and white only. Thus German pre-war education is 
condemned altogether, while post-war education is praised 
highly. Radical exceptions are sometimes treated as typical of 
the whole system and these are generalized. Sound reform may 
appear as a glaring revolution and theories, not yet adopted or 
already discarded by practice, are mistaken as indicating the 
actual state of German education. | 

Though it is almost impossible to sum up German pre-war 
education in a few words, one might say that efficiency, idealism, 
and discipline were its most outstanding characteristics. The 
scholarship, though it often lacked contact with practical life, 
and the idealism of the boy from the famous “Gymnasium” have 
never been questioned. But Germany has often, and perhaps 
rightly, been blamed for a too rigid discipline and for idolizing 
authority. 
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The year 1918 confronted German educators with some very 
serious facts: The revolution had revealed that there existed a 
terrible class hatred in the country, an old German evil which 
the historian and the psychologist might explain as a primitive 
antagonism of the free peasant against his suppressors and as 
a strange mixture of individualism and jealousy. It revealed 
further, that the average German, who had never been much of 
a revolutionist, was too little politically-minded. Seldom inter- 
ested in public affairs, he was inclined to trust government and 
was rather uncritical in attitude. (This explains why the Ger- 
man masses cannot understand that they are held responsible 
for the late war). In contrast to this, the young German Repub- 
lic wanted active citizens. 

Germany suffered deeply from the international contempt that 
would make her an outcast among the civilized nations. A gi- 
gantic propaganda had made even Germans despair of them- 
selves and lose their self-respect. The physical welfare of the 
nation was suddenly endangered by the abolition of all military 
training outside a small standing army of 100,000 soldiers. Be- 
fore the war Germany employed general conscription of its 
young men. The economic crisis of the country was not the 
smallest of its problems. Financial exhaustion and paying trib- 
ute made it necessary to produce high quality goods on a large 
scale to increase its exports. This could only be accomplished by 
the utmost efficiency of German schools. Of course there were 
many other problems, but limited space forbids dealing with all 
of them here. 

It is interesting to see how German educators are trying to 
curb class hatred. Almost since the beginning of the machine 
age the German laborer has shown a socialistic tendency, be- 
lieving in class struggle against all privileges. After the revolu- 
tion of 1918 the middle class was amazed at the extent of the 
hatred which existed. Their ideal had always been a unifica- 
tion of all Germans to overcome the old evil of political separa- 
tism. Therefore there was scarcely any resistance when edu- 
cation showed a way out of the abyss of social antagonism by de- 
mocratising the school system. 

Before the war the child of the laborer had been educated in 
the elementary school, called “Volksschule,” while the children of 
the intellectuals went to preparatory school in the Gymnasia or 
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private schools. Thus Germany was artificially divided into two 
classes the workingmen and the intellion‘sia, the manual laborer 
and the brain worker often despising each other. Only very few 
laborers could afford the cost of giving their children the priv- 
ilege of a secondary education, and even they were not en- 
couraged to do so. Few middle class families sent their children 
to the Volksschule (People’s School). Thus classes of citizens 
of the same nation had become strangely alienated from each 
other. 


A Common Fundamental School Has Been Established and 
Opportunity for Secondary Schooling Made More General 

To combat this social cleavage the new school reform made the 
first four years of elementary education at the Volksschule com- 
pulsory and uniform all over Germany, all schools being con- 
trolled by the government, while private institutes and prepara- 
tory schools were abolished. This four years’ course at the 
Volksschule is called “die Grundschule” (fundamental school). 
The Grundschule makes all German citizens equals; the son of 
the president and the son of the workingman have to sit in the 
same classroom. Unless physically unfit (the decision rests with 
the public health inspector) every German child has to attend 
this school, entering at the age of six and leaving at the age of ten. 


In case of exceptional mental qualities a pupil may be allowed 
to pass to a secondary school after three years’ attendance at the 
Grundschule. The number of these has usually been less than 
10 per cent. The German system provides a higher education 
for more intelligent children only. After the uniform funda- 
mental course of the Grundschule there is a division into Volk- 
schule (elementary school) and Hohere Schule (secondary 
schoo). 

To decrease soctal antagonism secondary education, formerly 
a privilege of the middle and upper classes, was thrown open to 
everybody. Every Cerman child now gets the same chance, 
conditioned only by his intelligence. After four (sometimes 
three years of attendnace at the Grundschule any child may pass 
to any secondary school in the ceyntry. An entrance examina- 
tion is required to keep out the blockseads. In this examination 
children have to write a small free composition, do a few elemen- 
tary sums, read from sight, know the fundamentals of German 
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sremmar. and show some familiarity with local history and geo- 

graphy. Nein 7 

_ Though the teachers of the Grundschule may resent this form 
of control by the secondary schools, it is undoubtedly a sound 


check against unwholesome mass production and helps to raise. 


the standard of scholarship. At the secondary schools a small 
fee for tuition is charged, but it is waived in case the parents are 
too poor to pay it. Often the children of poor families get 
scholarships from the government or local authorities to help 
their parents bring them up properly. Unfortunately, extreme 
poverty prevents Germany from subsidising effectively all of 
these poor children. 


German schools, with few exceptions, are day-schools and do 
not take boarders, owing to an old German tradition of intimate 
family life and to limited means of support. 

At the age of 14, the present school leaving age, which soon 
will be raised to 15, the child may leave the secondary school. 
But, as most professions require a higher standard of scholarship, 
most pupils .stay longer and a great percentage graduate at the 
end of the nine years’ course. The average age of the secondary 
school graduate is about 20 years. An elaborate, comprehensive 
final examination, written and oral, is required under the super- 
intendence of a government inspector, with the teachers as the 
examiners. Thus, a uniform and comparatively high standard of 
scholarship is guaranteed. 

Graduation from any secondary school admits students with- 
out further examination to all German universities. Naturally, 
the new facilities for secondary education have increased con- 
siderably the numbers of university students. University pro- 
fessors, too much specialized and annoyed by this phenomenon, 
have often complained of the low standard of schola:ship of their 
freshmen. But most of them would be very reluctant to take the 
final examination away: from the secondary schools. It would 
mean the taking up of general education at the universities, and 


the German university has been the place for highly specialized 


research. (This explains why; with the exception of more fre- 
quent seminars, there hare been ‘no changes in the system of 
German university education). But the professors’ complaints 
puta moral pressivze on the secondary schools to furnish the uni- 
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versities with well trained students, capable of doing indepen- 
dent, original work. The final secondary school examination sets 
an end to what is called general education. 


If the parents, in most cases advised by the school-masters, 
decide to have their child stay at the Volksschule beyond the four 
years of Grundschule, he has to follow the regular course of ele- 
mentary education up to the school leaving age (14). Some 
Volksschulen have also an “Oberbau” (upper classes) two ad- 
ditional forms that enable the child to attend school up to the 
age of 16. But compulsory education in Germany does not end 
before the age of 18 years is reached. The boys and girls who 
leave school before they are 18 years of age have to attend (until 
they are 18) a continuation school twice a week, where they re- 
ceive vocational types of training. All elementary education is 
free of charge. 


As only the secondary school graduation admits to the univer- 
sity, I can hear the question: Is there no chance for the poor 
kid whose parents kept him in the Volksschule ever to go to a 
university? There are plently of chances. The entrance exami- 
nation for the secondary school need not bar a person for all his 
life from higher education. A new type of secondary school, the 
“Aufbauschule” provides opportunity chiefly for rural children 
who have continued in Volksschulen. Here too an entrance ex- 
amination is required. But even if he should miss this chance, 
a German may at any time after his nineteen year apply for a 
final secondary school examination and by passing it become a 
university student. Nobody who has the mental capacity to pass 
this rather difficult examination is barred from higher education. 

The democratic principle which has been introduced into the 
German system of education will certainly help in decreasing 
class hatred, as everybody gets the same chance. While class 
privileges have vanished, mental capacity is becoming more and 
more the decisive factor in a child’s school career. Of course, 
there are also drawbacks to this policy. Intellectual snobbish- 
ness may develop under this system, but the danger should not 
be overestimated, as the selection eliminates only those ranking 
lowest and does not attempt to pick out only those ranking high- 
est. Another criticism is: that, with limited facilities for secon- 
dary education, the secondary schools are crowded while there 
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are small classes in the Volksschule. An obvious reaction is al- 
ready noticeable. The secondary schools are gradually raising 
the standard of scholarship, emphasizing more and more the prin- 
ciple of selection according to intelligence. 

We should not forget that by its new system of education the 
German Republic has found a democratic way of solving the 
problem of leadership by giving the best man the best chance. 
Its supporters have tried to realize their slogan: “Freie Bahn dem 
Tiichtigen!” (Open the road to the efficient man!) 


Changes in Method and Atmosphere Have Taken Place 


It was not sufficient to give the educational system more demo- 
cratic form, the spirit of the schools had to be changed too. It 
was necessary to create a new mind. The late revolution had 
shown unfortunately that the educated German was very little 
interested in politics, uncritical in his loyalty, and usually shrink- 
ing from political responsibility. A rigid belief in authority left 
little room for the liberalness of democracy. A long tradition of 
conforming had to be overcome. It was not sufficient that the 
revolution had handed over all power to the people, they also 
had to be taught how to use it. If the new Republic wished to 
create active, independent citizens and to avoid the dangers of 
an efficient machine without initiative, it had to free the minds 
of the future citizens and shape their attitudes by liberal, modern 
methods of education. 

When edicators were tackling this difficult problem of the new 
mind they were puzzled by two facts: First, most schools, at 
least the Gymnasia, taught those great ideas and ideals that 
ought to produce fine citizens, but somehow these seemed to be 
entirely ineffective like a dead letter. Second, the average Ger- 
man child disliked school. The educators soon found out that old 
fashioned methods of teaching were responsible for this rather 
deplorable situation. Believing in the old slogan of “the greatest 
possible efficiency,” schoolmasters had crammed a tremendous 
amount of cut and dried information into the heads of rather 
unwilling children. 

The teacher was often lecturing about things that were entirely 
beyond his pupils’ interest or comprehension. Everywhere the 
old clap-trap of lecturing, committing to memory, and a rapid 


fire of questions and answers was prevalent. As the pupils’ in- . 
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terest in the subject played but little part in this method of teach- 
ing, most schoolmasters preferred to base discipline on authority, 
thereby deliberately erecting a barrier between themselves and 
their pupils. 

Modern psychology pointed out the importance of the emo- 
tional side of the child that had previously been allowed to 
wither. “Interest the child in the subject you are teaching, if 
you want lasting results,” was psychology’s good advise. Pro- 
gressive schoolmasters learned to consider the harmonic develop- 
ment of the juvenile mind, and that all organic knowledge grows, 
like a tree, in the inner life of a child, there assuming specific 
forms. Since superficial information which is not digested by the 
pupil seems to be waste, learning a mass of detached facts has 
little to do with true education. Psychology emphasized that 
there must be an appeal to the creative powers which alone can 
build up an organic, independent young mind. The pupil must 
experience or formulate the subject he is studying. 


The Introduction of Self-Instruction Activities ™ 
Therefore, the old passive memorizing “Lernschule” (learning 
school) was replaced by the modern “Arbeitsschule” (activity 
school). The new method, “Arbeitsunterricht” (self-instruction 
or activity), was at the same time greeted and abused when it 
was introduced officially, in 1924. Whether it will come to be a 
great success in the field of education, only posterity will be able 
to decide. Undoubtedly it is an honest effort to develop in youth 
an independent mind and to sacrifice authority, therefore it 
would seem to be a valuable contribution to education in our 
time. 

Instead of trying to give elaborate definitions of what Arbeit- 
sunterricht means let us see how it works in practice. Follow me 
to Berlin to a class of 200 high school girls, between 16 and 18 
years of age. Two weeks ago the teacher had told them to study 
a certain poet of the great period of German Romanticism. He 
had advised them to read a minimum of the author’s most im- 
portant works to enable them to give an opinion based on accu- 
rate knowledge. Of course students are not restricted to that 
minirnum; they may read as much as they like and are encour- 
aged to do so. A day had been fixed when this subject was to 


be discussed in class. A chairman, a girl of 17, had been ap- 
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pointed for this lesson or meeting. With the sanction of the mas- 
ter she has made up a list of short speeches for which the differ- 
ent girls have volunteered. To give a more complete characteri- 
zation of the poet some topics were suggested by the teacher, but 
carefully avoiding all preconceptions. Naturally, the author has 
affected his young readers quite differently; the more emotional 
types love him and have endeavored to find out as much as pos- 
sible about him, while the realists have only handled the sug- 
gested minimum. 


Now we enter the class room, where the girls are grouped as 
in a club meeting. They are not restricted to permanent seats. 
The chairman sits down at the desk while the teacher takes a 
chair in a corner ready to guide the discussion in case of emer- 
gency. On the desk there are several pictures of the poet brought 
from home by some girls. The chairman opens the meeting by 
stating the subject and giving a short synopsis of the intended 
proceedings. - The girls have their books on their desks. They 
are not restricted to certain textbooks; they are encouraged to 
use original editions from their parents’ libraries. Besides, they 
may use good selections which they can find in the class library. 

The first girl speaks about the poet’s life; another deals with 
the religious problem in his works; then a small blonde speaks 
about his lyrics. After each little address there is a discussion 
which is opened by the chairman. The girls frankly give their 
opinions, criticise style and content and ask many questions. 
Often the teacher has to help them out of a jam. He has to be 
very familiar with the subject to solve all the problems that occur, 
and the attitude of his audience is critical. The activity of the 
class is surprising; they are interested in the subject, because it 
gives them a chance for self-expression. There is no monotonous 
repetition of prescribed ideas; the pupils give their own opinions. 
How instructive these are for the teacher, who learns to see with 
the eyes of modern youth. No longer that old fashioned lectur- 
ing to enforce authoritative ideas, no more memorizing of other 
people’s opinions, no torture of an elaborate questionnaire. 

After a short summary delivered by the chairman the teacher 
rises and gives his own conception of the poet, but with a liberal 
attitude toward dissenters. He will also point out what might 
‘have been overlooked by his pupils; but he is anxious to en- 
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courage originality and carefully avoids all thoughtless standard- 
ization, which may make Shakespeare number one or Goethe 
number two in literature. Thus an independent judgment and 
taste, a new mind, are likely to be developed. 

To create a maximum of independence, radical reformers have 
even suggested letting the inclination of pupils decide about the 
curriculum. There exist a number of institutions where the ex- 
periment of letting the children choose the subjects which they 
want to be taught is being tried. It is rather doubtful whether 
this idea will be accepted to a larger extent. The difficulty here 
is, how to find a sufficient number of teachers who could instruct 
successfully under these conditions. As a rule, German schools 
now follow a definite but elastic schedule. 

Under the new method of self-instruction teaching has become 
an art. The requirements for the schoolmaster’s training have 
been raised considerably. Even the elementary teacher has to go 
to a university. Two years of practice teaching are indispensable 
before a candidate can get permanent employment at a secondary 
school. Thus, he is familiar with modern methods when he starts 
to try his skill on his first material. At the same time, he has to 
be well educated and liberal to be able to conduct a modern class 
which expects him to take honest criticism. But the teacher, 
formerly a feared authority, has gradually become the adviser 
and friend of his pupils. Of course not all schoolmasters have 
been able to follow the sudden change in methods; but we shall 
not have to wait long until the system of self-instruction will be 


' generally adopted by the younger generation. 


Discipline has relaxed considerably owing to the new methods. 
German schools are no longer the strongholds of a rigid discip- 
line. On the contrary, the energetic, reckless pupil who seeks 
unhampered self-expression has become one of the problems. 
But the new schoolmaster will soon find a way to deal with him. 
Self-instruction has also been blamed for a decrease in efficiency. 
There is no doubt about it as regards mere knowledge of facts. 
But this loss may be amply balanced by a gain in personality. 
After a period of transition, there is now coming to be a strong 
tendency to combine self-instruction and efficiency by intensive 
co-operation between master and pupil. 
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A Cosmopolitan Spirit Expressed by “Europeanism” and 
“Kulturkunde” in the Curriculum 

During and after the war Germany was horrified at the tre- 
mendous wave of hatred abroad that seemed to have swallowed 
up all sympathy for her that ever existed in the world. Ger- 
mans could not understand their enemies, who denounced them 
as Boches and Huns. The great majority had always trusted in 
the relationship with their English cousin; and there had been 
much sentimentality about France, especially about Paris. Ger- 
man schools had never preached national hatred, as French 
schools still do. The German soldier had not chosen abusive 
names for his enemies. Thus it was obvious that we had given 
our neighbors a wrong impression, that we did not understand 
each other. Germany did not put all the blame on her antagon- 
ists. In spite of the vindictive peace, she is trying very hard to 
bring about a spiritual readjustment. The néw constitution de- 
mands expressly that “reconciliation of the nations be taught in 
the schools.” With a vision of a great European Union, the re- 
organization of the Prussian high schools (1924) makes “Euro- 
peanism,” i.e. the common root’ and mutual interdependence of 
European cultures, the leading idea of education. Perhaps the 
following quotation may serve as an illustration: 

“It is desired to use the great epochs of culture, exercising 
their influence on German culture, as sources of education for the 
German nation. But, side by side with Christianity and the pre- 
ceding ancient order of things we must place as at least equally 
powerful in its influence, modern Europeanism as it has devel- 
oped in the course of the history of the modern spirit since the 
Reformation and the Renaissance. . . It is only by a study of this 
history that the peculiar nature of the German spirit can be 
properly understood. Its rise was in struggle and agreement 
chiefly with France and England, both, however, conceived as 
the indissoluble entity they represent intellectually.” 5 

Thus Germany, the heart of Europe, is trying honestly to 
bring about an atmosphere of better understanding and to fur- 
ther a future unification. But how does this noble theory affect 
practice? one may ask. Its deep influence can be seen best in the 
teaching of three subjects: history, foreign languages, and geog- 
raphy. In these, “Kulturkunde” (the study of the civilization 
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of the different nations) has created a more liberal, broadminded 
attitude. The textbooks for history had to be rewritten, so that 
the study of social developments would replace blind devotion to 
a dynasty or rather unintelligent, flag-waving, self-glorification 
of the nation. Imperialism has turned to cosmopolitism. 

Modern languages make the pupils acquainted with the cul- 
tures of other countries and have ceased to be the battleground 
for complicated rules of grammar. Extensive courses in these, 
mostly between 6 and 9 years, guarantee a thorough training. 
How keen and resourcefeul those youngsters become in forming 
a correct idea of foreign countries. A good geography lesson 
makes them little explorers. That Germany has been success- 
ful in this direction may perhaps, be illustrated by the fact that 
foreign visitors are often astonished at the familiarity of German 
pupils with the spirit and problems of other nations. 

I can hear as an objection to this: Germany is trying to bring 
about a reconciliation of hostile nations in her schools, but a 
large percentage of Germans after leaving these schools turn 
radical! How often have these movements, the result of eco- 
nomic misery, been misunderstood? Whatever their aims may 
be, they are not opposed to international reconciliation; they are 
not aggressive; they simply ask for the place under the sun which 
they believe is due to Germany. If any failure becomes obvious 
through these movements, it is the failure of efforts for genera- 
tions to cripple the independence of youth. We cannot ‘control 
the ideas of the independent young mind. Fair play among all 
nations concerned, it seems, is the only way out of a terrible 
‘abyss—fair play as advocated by the great French genius Romain 
Rolland (cf. Nation, April 22, 1931). 

One might also ask: how has this international, cosmopolitan 
tendency of Europeanism affected German culture. Though a 
decrease of enthusiasm for the national “Kultur” might be ex- 
pected, experience shows that there exists an over-growing in- 
terest in all things German. This could easily be explained as 
a natural reaction against the appalling contempt which was 
stirred up against Grmany by her enemies during the war, when 
éven the word Kultur was made a bogy. Therefore, the German 
+ deliberately and with an attitude of defiance professes his cher- 
ished Kultur. 
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“Deutschkunde” (the study of German culture) has become a 
most important subject in all schools. It has helped considerably 
to revive and vitalize the old German traditions. German pupils 
sing once more the fine old folksongs, dance old folkdances, ob- 
serve heathen midsummer rites, read old legends, and study the 
spirit of the past as expressed in fine arts, history, and in land- 
scape of their country, for which many cherish an almost mystic 
love. This may explain why German youth, so cosmopolitan in 
its outlook, clings to the native land with almost fanatic fervor 
and loyalty. 

The new enthusiasm for German Kultur has led to the crea- 
tion of an entirely new type of secondary school, the “Deutsche 
Oberschule” (German High School), where all teaching is cen- 
tered around Deutschkunde where chiefly German and fine 
arts are cultivated, while only one foreign language and a not 
too extensive course in science are taught. 

Thus Germany has nowadays a much greater variety of sec- 
ondary schools than before the war. The Gymnasia, the old 
classical school, where Latin and Greek are the major subjects, 
have decreased considerably in numbers. Their loss has been 
the gain of two other previously existing types, the Realgymna- 
sium, where two modern languages, science, and Latin are the 
chief subjects, and of the Oberrealschule where all is centered 
round science and two modern languages. The new Aufbau- 
schule, mostly in rural districts, gives children leaving the Volks- 
schule at an age of 13 or 14 an opportunity for passing to a sec- 
ondary school. 

Humanists have often complained that the tendency in Ger- 
many is too much in favor of science and modern languages, ne- 
glecting the old classical tradition. But the economic crisis and 
keen international competition force Germany to seek utmost 
efficiency in the field of industry and science and do not, unfor- 
tunately, allow her the luxury of a noble “humanism.” 


Both Elementary and Secondary Schools Give Emphasis to 
Fine Arts 

Abandoning so much of the old ideal of humanism naturally 

meant creating a new vogue of materialism. Thus the problem 

arose for educators of how this impending danger could be coun- 

terbalanced. They recognized the great importance of fine arts 
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in this connection and advocated their intensive cultivation in 
the schools. “Kunsterziehung” (artistic education). has become 
their slogan, and within recent years German schodls have wit- 
nessed a kind of renaissance in the field of fine arts. Here also 
methods of teaching had to be changed. In fine arts the soul of 
a race seeks self-expression. A rigid system of instruction might 
create clever copyists, but would get slight response on the emo- 
tional side of the pupil. Such rigidity had justly been blamed 
in part for the obvious disappearance or decline of creative 
powers in the field of fine arts. 

Guided by psychology with reference to the general principle 
of self-instruction, “originality” has become the leading idea in 
this instruction... The artistic qualities of the child are set free, 
he is encouraged to express his own ideas. How children enjoy 
this freedom of expression. It is delightful for them to work 
under a modern, competent master. In the drawing and paint- 
ing lessons we cannot help but admire their genial imagination, 
their keen sense of color, and their primitive, elementary sense 
of form. A class of boys of about 12 years of age may illustrate 
the stories they have been reading in the manner of a medieval 
illuminated manuscript, or in.the manner of modern expression- 
ism, nevertheless with splendid originality, as they have no fa- 
miliarity with those styles. 

The “Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung” (Central Institute of Edu- 
cation) in Berlin frequently arranges exhibitions of this kind of 
work done in German schools. A collection of these drawings, 
paintings, and needlework attracted attention in London last 
year. In the field of music the teacher is trying to develop the 
taste of the children, to teach them how to tell art from rubbish, 
not by statements to them but by their experience. It is cer- 
tainly interesting to hear pupils analyze a masterpiece of a great 
composer under the guidance of a modern music teacher. 

Kunsterziehung is creating originality, as well as love and un- 
derstanding for fine arts. Theatrical performances and exhibi- 
tions have become very important items in German school life. 
Though small means do not allow big shows, we have reason to 
admire the originality and resourcefulness of those children, who 
do everything themselves so far as it is possible. It is to be 
hoped that efficient Kunsterziehung will not only prove a sound 
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check against materialism, but will also bring about a consider- 
able change in the attitude of the coming generation toward fine 
arts. Modern German architecture indicates in which direction 
the nation is moving. 


Physical Education and Sports Claim Special Attention 

After the war, Germany had to stop abruptly all military train- 
ing outside of her smalt army of 100,000 mercenaries, which she 
has to keep for about 12 years, since the training of any reserves 
is strictly forbidden. With this situation, impending physical de- 
cay of the race appeared as a serious problem. Therefore physi- 
cal education was introduced into German schools to a much 
larger extent than before the war. Of course; no R. O. T. C.s 
or cadet corps were formed but the pupils were encouraged to 
take up physical training with more enthusiasm. The result was 
astonishing; almost over night sports became the craze of the 
nation, and within a very short time Germany has become a keen 
competitor in this field. “Turnen” (gymnastics) the German 
traditional form of physical exercise, had not been able to gain 
such popularity. Swimming which is the most popular sport 
has been made compulsory in German schools. 


There are two periods of gymnastics every week, while one | 


afternoon per week is devoted to sports only, the favorites being: 
“Schlagball” (resembling baseball), football (association), 
hockey and track. Many schools have rowing teams, hiking 
clubs, et cetera. German pupils spend a considerable part of 
their free time at sports. As a rule there is no afternoon school 
in Germany. The pupils have only a certain amount of home 
work to do, which is not restricted to fixed hours. The enthus- 
iasm for physical education in Germany is so great that we do 
not find it necessary any more to encourage it; on the contrary, 
according to certain pessimists the situation threatens to become 
all play and no work. 

The great importance which Germany attaches to physical 
education is well reflected in the newly established “Hochschulen 
fur Leibesiibungen” (Colleges of Physical Education) of which 


Berlin has, perhaps, the finest specimen. Here the future teacher | 


gets an excellent theoretical and, practical training in all branches 
of physical education, including medicine and sociology, but 
nothing besides, as these colleges are highly specialized. 
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‘The attitude of German authorities and the public toward 
sports may be of some interest too. Though contests and records 
are regarded as indispensable stimulants, Germans do not be- 
lieve in a star system, in which a few crack sportsmen perform, 
while thousands of spectators are satisfied with passive partici- 
pation only. Emphasis is laid on the training of the average man. 
Thus almost everybody in Germany is a sportsman of some kind. 
You can see a tremendous amount of mediocre and even poor 
sport; but people do not feel discouraged by the splendor of star 
athletes. The discusison about amateur and professional sports 
has ended with a sweeping victory of the former. 

German authorities, supported by the masses, are fighting pro- 
fessionalism deliberately and successfully. They consider it a 
danger to popular sports. The old Greek ideal of mental and 
physical harmony in education has had a decisive influence. To 
avoid onesidedness the instructor in the field of physical educa- 
tion at German schools has also to pass examinations in other 
subjects and teach them at his school. This is to make him real- 
ize that the value of sports lies only in combination with other 
accomplishments. 


The Youth Movement Provides for Group Experience and 
Character Training 


There arises one great danger from the modern German sys- 
tem of education: individualism. Self-instruction, Europeanism, 
originality, et cetera all tend to further individualism. Is there 
any way out of this dilemma? Ibsen says: Suppress individu- 
ality and you have no life; assert it and you have war and chaos. 
In our day when all over the world a more socialized type of 
man seems to be required, the danger from individualism be- 
comes even more obvious. The whole German history shows the 
grandeur and tragedy of individualism. Luther, Durer, Fred- 
erick the Great, Kant, Goethe, Beethoven are some outstanding 
characters in a long line of German individualistic geniuses. But, 
in politics this same disposition created that terrible separatism, 
which constantly threatens to wreck the nation. 

The German dimly realizing this danger dreams of ani 
unification and believes in order; but up to now he has not found 
the right compromise between the individual and the community. 
In modern German education there seems to rise again a new 
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wave of individualism. But, this time German educators recog- 
nizing the danger are trying to give the pupils some character 
training in order to make the educated individual also a good 
citizen, a useful member of a community. 

Here the older generation had to learn from youth; schoolboys 
taught their masters how to educate their pupils. The German 
“Youth Movement” (Jugendbewegung) is a unique phenomenon, 
because this movement of nation-wide influence and importance 
was started by a handful of Berlin schoolboys. As a protest 
against materialism, convention, and the drabness of the big city, 
one Sunday morning in 1899, a group of boys left Berlin to ramble 
through the woods, swim in lakes, and live a primitive life of 
genial companionship with peasants. In a few years their fol- 
lowers numbered hundreds of thousands. What was the irresis- 
tible power in this romantic and idealistic movement? These 
youths not only showed a way back to nature and natural life, 
cherished even by the most sophisticated German at the bottom 
of his heart, but they also showed a way to a reunion of a nation 
so tragically split into hostile classes. 

Everybody was welcome in the ranks of the “Wandervégel” 
(birds of passage) as they called themselves. Their dress and 
way of living was so unpretentious that everybody could afford 
it. Politics were banished from their ranks. In their homes, 
called “nests” they displayed old native crafts and arts. Edu- 
cators felt clearly that this was a way to educate future citizens. 


Soon there wére so many Wandervdgel in the country that 
authorities had to step in and provide for homes, where they: 
could stay during the nights on longer tours. They started build- 
ing those famous “Jugendherbergen” (youth hotels), of which 
Germany has at presént about 4,000. Here any pupil, student, 
apprentice, young man or girl may stop and rest during the night 
for a charge of about 8 cents. Here ali classes of the nation mix 
and make friendship. Foreigners who apply for privileges are 
welcome. One of the finest specimens of a youth hostel is the 
Jugendburg Hohenstein in Saxony. 

Those who believe that the German youth movement disap- 
peared after the war or at least has come to a standstill are mis- 
taken. The‘schools have taken up the idea and organized it on 
a large scale. Today, numberless German school classes go on 
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walking tours, ramble through fields, woods, villages, towns, and 
sleep together at the Jugendherberge. They are led by their 
masters or older boys. The walking tour welds them together 
into a unit. They are companions of a primitive life; there exist 
no privileges. Often children of well-to-do families help support 
poorer comrades by contributing a larger share of the expense 
than the average. Poverty does not exclude; in cases of emerg- 
ency the authorities are prepared to subsidize, though at present 
this has become problematic in impoverished Germany. To pre- 
pare the children for these tours and give the classes a chance 
for living together outside the school building, monthly walking 
tours, lasting a whole day are ordered by the government. 
Many schools own “Landheime” (country homes), where 
classes can spend a certain time with their form masters, who 
instruct them, guide them on excursion, and take part in their 
sports. Although educators highly appreciate this opportunity 
for character training, the economic crisis cf the country has 
practically stopped all development in this direction. ; 
There exist also a few communtiy schools in Germany which 
by propaganda and their revolutionary ideals, their collectivism 
generally follows Russian ideas, have attracted much attention. 
Here the pupils live the common life of the future, often isolated 
from the rest of the world. Unfortunately these schools are 
mostly under the control of political radicalism and gradually 
become merely interesting outsiders, without contact with the 
rest of the educational system. i 
- To curb individualism and make the individual consider him- 
self a member of a community first, changes have been intro- 
duced in the class room also. Rivalry is encouraged only when 
it serves a common cause. Therefore, the old system of grada- 
tion, where every pupil got a certain place and number in class 
according to his accomplishments has been abolished, because it 
tends to make the children unsocial. ‘“Klassengeist” (class 
spirit) is fostered by teachers. Two “Sprecher” (speakers) en- 
able the class to voice its opinion in a democratic way. At fre- 
quent class and school meetings pupils and masters discuss com- 
mon problems. History teaching emphasizes duly problems of 
sociology. 
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German Schools are Relatively Free From Domination by Out- 
side Agencies Other Than the State 

Is education independent in Germany? Are educators al- 
lowed to realize their ideas unhampered? In answering these 
questions it must not be forgotten that Garman elementary and 
secondary schools care for only a part of the child’s education 
as with very few exceptions they are day-schools, where prac- 
tically all teaching is done in the morning. Thus a large por- 
tion of educational responsibility rests with the parents. ‘The 
family has always played an important part in German educa- 
tion. Comparatively few children live away from home during 
their school career, i.e. up to the age of 19. 

To make the parents co-operate with the schools and also to 
educate them, where it may be necessary. “Elternbeirite” (par- 
ents’ councils) have been established. The parents frequently 
assemble and discuss problems with the teachers. This has 
changed the whole atmosphere of relations between school and 
home and has in most cases replaced a former mutual antagon- 
ism by more recent prompt co-operation. Of course there are 
some parents who will never learn that it is not the only pur- 
pose ofa school to wrong their poor innocent children by brutal 
tyranny. 

In all school affairs the majority of the staff decides, the head- 
master being but “primus inter pares.” Thus the schoolmaster’s 
social standard is higher than in many other countries. The Ger- 
man has always respected scholarship, and the average school- 
master is a thoroughly educated person. 


On the whole, German schools are not much dominated by 
politics. German educators not only fight against class hatred 
and extreme individualism, but one of their war cries is also: 
“Entpolitisierung der Schule” (Keep politics out of the schools!) 
They know that politics destroy stability and force schoolmasters 
to bring up youth according to the purposes and whims of the 
different parties in power. Therefore, the teacher is strictly for- 
bidden to introduce political propaganda of any kind into the 
class room. And he has been willing and able to obey, because 
the German schoolmaster holds a permanent job and is indepen- 
dent of political changes. He is not under a constant fear of 
getting fired; he is responsible for his work as a teacher only. 
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Unfortunately, political and religious parties often do not ap- 
prove of this peaceful educational arrangement. They are afraid 
of losing potential supporters if they do not get hold of them at 
a young uncritical, enthusiastic age. As a consequence they try 
to carry radicalism and orthodoxy into the schools. German 
educators are fighting desperately against the dominance of po- 
litics and religious controversies. Whether under the present 
economic and social crisis the schoolmasters will continue to be 
successful, nobody can tell. But this struggle for a hold on the 
younger generation recalls the interesting fact that youth has 
triumphed over such attempts in the past. Let us hope that an 
improvement in the economic condition of the country will save 
them from any impending chaos. 

German schools are not independent, they are state agencies 
controlled by the government through the Board of Education 
(Ministerium fiir Kunst, Wissenschaft und Volksbildung). Only 
the legislature can bring about radical changes in the system of 
education, and as Germany has had coalition governments for 
many years this has been avoided. Foreigners sometimes feel 
inclined to denounce the German educational system as a vast 
machine. But the powerful concentration in a centralized or- 
ganization may be explained by the German conception of the 
state, as providing a political reaction against inborn extreme in- 
dividualism. The idea of an all powerful, authoritative, and 
rather abstract state, created by the great philosopher Hegel in 
the 19th century, has been so generally accepted, because it 
seems to be a way out of political tragedy. 
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ll. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


The English conception of the state differs widely from the 
German conception with its instinctive loyalty to an authorita- 
tive state. To an Englishman the state is the powerful repre- 
sentative of the people in foreign affairs, while at home a mini- 
mum of interference with the individual has prevailed for cen- 
turies. The explanation for this may be that English democracy 
up to now has been an aristocracy in fact, whose ruling class did 
not want the state to interfere with its private affairs. Thus 
aristocracy could develop freely and preserve all its well-known 
privileges. But this privileged class has certainly shown great 
merits. Experts in eugenics attribute its success partly to its 
exceptional qualities due to selection and inheritance. Its mem- 
bers originally constituted the best stock of the nation. In feu- 
dal times the members were selected for their valor, strength of 
arm, and leadership; and for fifteen generations this knightly 
class intermarried. Historians praise their acumen in giving in 
at the right moment. 


Traditions of a Privileged Class Have Dominated English 
Secondary Education 

A privileged class naturally cultivates tradition, as it tends to 
protect its claims. The English middle classes have always sup- 
ported enthusiastically the aristocratic tradition. But there is 
one characteristic phenomenon about English aristocracy: it has 
not split the nation into hostile classes. Class hatred is almost 
unknown in that country. Every Englishman seems to know his 
place. The lower classes are extremely managable, they respect 
privilege and tradition. Perhaps they have had but little reason 
to complain about an efficient aristocracy and its strict honesty. 
Thus England has avoided social upheavals such as France, Rus- 
sia and Germany have had. Therefore, it has been possible to 
maintain two separate systems of education, one designed to edu- 
cate the aristocrat and future leader and the other to educate 
an obedient mass, one the “Public School” system and the other 
an “Elementary State School” system. 
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The public schools, though not very numerous, have played a 
most important part in English education and are often called its 
core and center. By public schools we understand those private, 
independent secondary schools for boys like Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Winchester, Rugby, et cetera. They had to be inde- 
pendent to be true to the old aristocratic principle of protection 
against the influence 6f majorities such as the masses constituted. 
Their aristocratic ideal has been the training of leaders. Though 
this has been frequently denied by eminent persons from these 
schools, nevertheless, outsiders still consider it their most out- 
standing characteristic. 


A Well Developed System of Discipline Promotes Character- 
Training in the Public Schools 


Character-training and humanism are the aims of this educa- 
tion. The chief emphasis-is on the first of the two. As one of 
my English colleagues used to say: It is very easy to develop the 
intellect of a criminal, but it is very difficult to educate a child 
into a decent fellow. 

To train his character the pupil is first taught discipline, around 
which the whole English system of education seems -to be cen- 
tered. “Obey loyally in order that you may be fit to rule wisely” 
was the fundamental principle established by Thomas Arnold, 
the famous headmaster of Rugby School. At-the public schools 
everybody has to obey orders, without criticizing. Naturally 
these orders are expected to be reasonable. Disobedience is fol- 
lowed by punishment. Strong discipline is held to be necessary 
to protct boys against themselves and it has been contended that 
they like it. English educators seem to be convinced that only on 
a basis of a common national ‘discipline can. individual difficul- 
ties be solved. 

his thorough system of discipline is carefully arranged. All 
authority comes from above. The headmaster is almost an au- 
tonomous monarch. English colleagues to whom I explained the 
democratic rule of the staff, with the headmaster as “primus inter 
pares” at German schools, were often of the opinion that it was 
better to have stability guaranteed by a strong personality than 
to have the wavering of majorities. While the headmaster is the 
decisive factor in English public school life, his laws and rules 


’ are not enforced by the staff, but most powers are delegated to 
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representatives of the pupils themselves. Passive obedience is 
well balanced by active ruling. This explains the great success 
of the English system: the future leader learns both to obey and 
to rule. 

How does this system of discipline work in practice? Most 
boys who enter these public schools are at the age of 13 or 14. 
They have to leave home because these institutions are boarding 
schools. Many of the public school teachers are convinced that it 
is better to be charged with responsibility for the whole educa- 
tion of the pupil than to share it with the adolescent’s home. Co- 
operation between home and school in many cases is said to be 
far from ideal, making a homogenous character-training rather 
problematic. The new boy becomes a member of a “House.” 
Here he is made a fag having to wait upon some older boy, who 


* ‘in exchange is responsible to a certain extent at least for the pro- 


" gress of his fag by supervising his work. 

The house is run by a captain and some: monitors. In their 
hands lies the whole discipline of the place. They all belong to 
the top-form and are appointed by the headmaster or the house- 
master. Their prestige assures a settlement of all affairs without 
appeal to authorities; and a rigid code of honor forbids that the 


youngster complain or sneak. They simply obey until their time - 


comes to rule. The whole school is run by prefects and the 
captain of the school. (This system varies slightly in different 
schools.) They take responsibility for the discipline of the 
school, arrange games, meetings, et cetera. One cannot help but 
admire those boys who easily control a big audience of pupils or 
who lead the school’s teams in sports with genial circumspection. 
In practice this English system of discipline turns out to be an 
efficient kind of self-government of the pupils, following rules 
from above. id . 

But a discipline like this can only be kept up by delegating the 
necessary powers to those boys who have the responsibility. 
Therefore, corporal punishment (forbidden by law in German 
schools) plays an important part in English education. Captains, 
prefects, often even monitors are allowed to cane boys who sin 
against the rules of the school. In more serious cases the head- 
master himself canes the defaulters. Educators assert that Eng- 
lish boys do not consider this caning to be a degradation. These 
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same leaders have the right to give impositions and detain boys. 
Placing such powers in the hands of adolescents, with an unwrit- 
ten but strict code of honor which forbids appeal, is certainly sub- 
ject to considerable danger of misuse, as it opens a wide field to 
sadistic instincts. 

Bullying has been a serious problem in the past, but accord- 
ing to English school masters it is decreasing rapidly nowadays. 
This system of discipline is of course not unanimously approved 
all over England. A few cases of suicide of public school boys 
and other revelations regarding the misuse of flogging have stir- 
red much unfavorable criticism of the whole system. Bertrand 
Russell regards the obsolete discipline of the Public Schools as a 
reign of fear; and many members of the labor party are, on prin- 
ciple, strongly opposed to corporal punishment in schools. But, 
on the other hand, a large percentage of Englishmen is in favor 


of the present system, because it makes the boys undergo hard- 


ships and strengthens them for the future battles of life. 

The position of the schoolmaster within this system is rather 
interesting. Self-government by the boys has limited the field 
of his activities considerably. Usually a wide gap separates him 
from the pupils whom he teaches. If he should be housemaster, 
he is a towering authority in master’s cap, to whom it is not con- 
sidered fair to appeal. The rest of the staff are mere instructors, 
with scarcely any influence on the life of the school outside their 
class work. The schoolmaster’s pedagogic qualities are generally 
judged according to his capacity for keeping discipline. 

Though there are numerous exceptions, an atmosphere of 
friendly understanding and genial co-operation seems almost im- 
possible. under the present: system. When English educators 


-emphasize that there has been a complete change in the relations 
.of masters and. boys, one begins to wonder what they must have 


been in the past. The character of the pupils is much more in- 
fluenced by senior boys than by the average schoolmaster. A 
romantic hero-worship may make boys anxious to imitate the ob- 
ject of their admiration and the schoolmaster who becomes such 
a hero, chiefly by his accomplishments in sports, is certain to be 
the craze of the school. 
Devotion to Athletic Games Expected to Develop Team Spirit 
But, discipline alone is not sufficient to build up character. It 
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is passive and may become stupid routine if not combined with 
active forces. “Team spirit” is the great ideal that helps to solve 
this problem by its appeals ‘to the emotional side in the boys. By 
this mens youth which is loyal, generous, and enthusiastic, finds 
a romantic way of self-sacrifice. This ideal was created in the 
field of athletics, where it meant altruistic co-operation and par- 
ticipation. Two games, football and cricket, seem to develop this 
spirit to a great extent, and they have become the favorites of 
the public schools. Educators call team spirit one of the greatest 
English contributions to methods of education. It teaches the 
boy to consider himself only as a member of a team, house, com- 
munity, or nation—of little individual importance outside of them 
—and ready to sacrifice for them all he is able to accomplish. 
Games occupy a very large proportion of the public school 
boy’s time. As a rule, he tries very hard to get into one of the 
school’s numerous teams and works for its glory with all his 
heart. Some day he may be promoted to a better team and fin- 
ally, perhaps, become a member of the school’s representative 
team. But everywhere he will be a member of his team and not 


an isolated star. Team spirit obliges the pupil to play the game; - 


winning or losing, he is expected to do his best. English edu- 
cators fight against a spirit in sports that cares for victory and 
records only. True team spirit permeates everything in a good 
public school. 

Military training easily fits into this system of education for 
service. The boy who. is taught to stand for the glory of England 
must be able to defend it. “Every boy a soldier” has become a 
slogan. All public schools have their R. O. T. C.s in which boys 
are trained in the rudiments of warfare. They often grumble 
about the drill, nevertheless with few exceptions they volunteer. 
England has nothing that would correspond to the German youth 
movement. Even the Boy Scouts and the different camping 
movements are arranged too much on military lines to be com- 
‘pared with the walking-tours of German pupils. 


Good Manners Emphasized as Essential to the Gentleman 


Besides discipline and team spirit, good manners are con- 
sidered to be a very important part of character-training. Every 
visitor to Winchester College is impressed by the school’s old 
motto: “Manners makyth man” which clearly expresses another 
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ideal of English public schools. The public school boy is taught 
self control. He often overdoes it, so that Englishmen are blamed 
for a lack of feeling. But life is certainly more enjoyable in an 
atmosphere of good manners. It is delightful to talk to those 
well behaved boys, listen to the perfect style of their debates, or 
watch them in the streets. Everywhere they observe “good 
form,” as might be expected of a gentleman. Cheating, for ex- 
ample, scarcely exists, as it is regarded as bad form because it 
means unfairness toward your pals. . 

To emphasize the aristocratic character of these schools, tra- 
dition is made the idol. Old customs and habits become almost 
sacred. Even the autonomous headmaster finds it very difficult 
to change anything with regard to tradition, if he should wish to 
do so. Tradition has become the symbol of a privileged class 
which the outsider has to respect, while it fills the impressible 
young mind with awe and admiration. Surrounded by the mon- 
uments of a noble history the boy begins to realize the privileges 
and duties of the exalted position of a true gentleman. There- 
fore, he clings with fervor to the old ceremonies, picturesque 
uniforms, et cetera. They represent to him a noble spirit and 
all changes would be disloyalty, treason. 

English as well as German elementary and secondary schools 
do not favor coeducation. We find it only in the lower forms of 
the elementary schools. Otherwise, boys and girls are educated 
separately, though in Germany girls may pass to the upper forms 
of boy-schools, in order to provide for them a complete secondary 
education in districts without girl-schools of that type. “Coedu- 
cation makes the boys soft” remarked one of the English head- 
masters with whom I discussed this subject. 

Nevertheless, sex is a serious problem in the schools of both 
countries. It may exercise a deep influence on the development 
of the juvenile character, but most English educators disapprove 
of a discussion of sex in the schools. Though they feel that this 
negligence may do damage sometimes, they think discussion 
would create still greater trouble. As an outlet for emotions 
hero-worship is deliberately cultivated, and it is often possible 
to sublimate lower instincts. German psychologists have re- 
cently ventilated the whole problem and carried much unrest 
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into German schools. Nowadays sex is usually discussed in the 
biology lessons. 


Restricted Training of Intellect Promotes “Insularity” 

Training of the intellect admittedly keeps second place in 
English public school education. The imparting of knowledge 
is considered to be only part of education. As regards intel- 
lectual training, these schools have followed for centuries the 
old ideal of “humanism,” uplifting the young minds by the noble 
cultures of ancient Rome and Greece. This atmosphere pro- 
duced many of England’s greatest scholars, and the world has 
justly admired the humanism of the English gentleman. But 
keen competition from efficient day-schools and the more ma- 
terialistic spirit of the modern machine age have changed many 
things. 

Though public schools still believe in a liberal education that 
fits the pupil for his later life and strongly object to a mere voca- 
tional training, they have given up much of their old humanism. 
Greek is no longer compulsory. Science and modern languages 
have invaded the curriculum. Only little of the classical ideal 
has been preserved. But in the new fields public schools find 
it hard to meet the competition of the day-schools, where a longer 
experience produces better results. The public schools are often 
criticized. Some blame them for abandoning the old ideal oi 
humanism, while others ask for greater efficiency in the field of 
science. Perhaps this criticism will help to curb the over-ath- 
leticism of some of these schools. 

“Insularity” is one of the characteristic results of the English 
method of intellectual training. There is little emphasis or en- 
couragement given to subjects that have no direct concern with 
the Empire. This may be explained as a remnant of an old su- 
periority complex, since for the English gentleman things bar- 
baric began on the continent. But nowadays so much of this 
attitude has disappeared that insularity seems more to be a ten- 
dency of avoiding trouble by avoiding too close study of foreign 
conditions, least it might irritate self-confidence. There is noth- 
ing that corresponds to German Europeanism and. the foreigner 
is often astonished, in spite of all their French lessons, et cetera, 
at the ignorance and deliberate neglect of foreign modern civili- 
zations. 
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Success of the Public Schools Has Encouraged Imitators 


The English system of public school education creates a defi- 
nite type, a type which as its defenders maintain brings out the 
best qualities of an Englishman. Individualism is suppressed; 
the boy has to conform or leave the school. The famous advocate 
of individuality, Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his book “On Educa- 
tion” has fiercely attacked this system of standardization. He 
seems to forget that by this system England has avoided the dan- 
gers of individualism, from which other nations have suffered so 
severely. You may blame the public schools for obsolete dis- 
cipline, for over-athleticism, for inefficient training of the intel- 
lect, for aristocratic tendencies, for suppression of the individual; 
but you cannot deny that to a large extent it was the public 
school spirit, though a rather intangible value, that has created 
the British Empire. The discipline, team spirit, and self-control 
of the little state that was the school has produced many unpar- 
alleled statesmen. 

This success is a reason why at present public schools of first 
rank and their numerous imitators are prospering. Their popu- 
larity is not only an appreciation of the educational system, for 
their social prestige attracts as well. Parents use all influence 
and pay the high fees to give their children the privilege of an 
aristocratic education, that they may make the right contacts 
during their school career and later on find their way into so- 
ciety. The more famous a public school the more it is overrun 
by applications for vacancies. In spite of all this prosperity there 
are eminent Englishmen like Dean Inge, who think that the pub- 
lic schools will lose their dominant position in English education 
in a not far away future. 


The Rapid Development of Secondary Day-Schools Claims 
Attention 

In between the aristocratic public school and the elementary 
state school system there are the secondary day-schools. Since 
1902 England has been covered by a rapidly growing number of 
secondary schools, established by city or district authorities. 
These institutes are encouraged, inspected, and often also aided 
by the state. They follow the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation and are regarded as an extension of the state system of 
elementary education. These secondary day-schools are either 
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old private schools saved from ruin by the state (their indepen- 
dence being the price of this subsidy) or newly established in- 
stitutes, of which there are a much larger number. Secondary 
day-schools do not so much emphasize intangible values of edu- 
cation, their prestige depends more on examination results and 
on the reports of the inspectors. This situation has created a 
certain antagonism between them and the public schools: the 
latter boasting of their character-training, tradition, and social 
standard, the former claiming greater efficiency in the field of 
science, et cetera. Nevertheless, secondary day-schools seem to 
suffer from a social inferiority complex on account of their lack 
of tradition, as a high respect for tradition seems to be inborn 
in every Englishman. 

In spite of all controversy the public school spirit has perme- 
ated the whole system of English secondary education. The day- 
schools follow public school ideals of descipline, though often 
somewhat modified—they frequently do not give their pupils the 
right of corporal punishment. They foster team spirit by sports; 
R. O. T. C.s and Cadet Corps provide for military training. They 
have even adopted the system of “houses,” though their pupils 
live with their parents. They emphasize good manners in order 
to turn out gentlemen. 

Of course the results of their efforts in character training are 
different from results in the public schools, because the means 
of secondary day-schools are in most cases too limited to allow 
them to keep splendid play-grounds like those of the public 
schools. Besides they have to share with the family the educa- 
tion of the children. In theory co-operation between parents 
and school is very well regulated, but practice shows that the 
schools prefer to assume the position of final authority. 

Secondary day-schools may fall short of public schools as far 
as character-training goes, and some of them do not even want 
to change the individual into a type, but it is generally accepted 
that they excel them in scholarship.. The reputation of these 
institutes depends on the number of scholarships won by their 
pupils. The parents who send their children to them value use- 
ful knowledge much higher than all other accomplishments of 
education. Secondary day-schools are anxious constantly to 
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raise their standard’ of scholarship and they show excellent re- 
sults especially in the field of science. 


Old Fashioned Methods of Instruction Prevail 

There is not much to be said about English methods of teach- 
ing in general. After the war the country was not faced by a 
political upheaval like the one in Germany and there was no 
urgent need for reform. The old methods of instruction handed 
down by tradition are mostly prevalent. As a rule these are a 
system of lecturing and memorizing and, though brilliant excep- 
tions can be found, activity of the pupils is but little encouraged. 
Two reasons may explain this preservation of rather old-fash- 
ioned methods. 

First, the matriculation or entrance examination for the uni- 
versities, and the general school examination called “School Cer- 
tificate” lie in the hands of an examining body headed by mem- 
bers of the universities. These gentlemen are inclined to require 
an unduly high standard of specialization within the limits of 
their special subjects. Teachers are forced to drill and cram for 
these examinations instead of paying attention to a more har- 
monious training of the pupils’ intellects. In the fifth fo for 
example, at the important age of about 16, boys seem tobe 
chiefly concerned with the latest examination papers, always 
hopeful that they may be lucky and strike the right thing. 

There is a second danger from this high standard of specializa- 
tion: the pupils are expected to write things which they simply 
do not know. Their papers are necessarily a mixture of correct 
and incorrect statements. They are not taught to know a limited 
subject thoroughly, which seems to be more the German ideal. 
Opposition is raising against this second danger and it may bring 
about considerable change. 

More liberal methods of instruction would interfere with the 
old-fashioned discipline. English educators discard modern ideas 
such as the self-instruction of activity schools as negligible. These 
would endanger the discipline which rests on authority and dis- 
approves of criticism. A perfectly quiet class-room is regarded 
as essential for effective teaching. English adolescents show a 
wonderful discipline as a rule and, in spite of all their grumbling 
about military drill, those boys will go out and fight for the glory 
of England, forming the most valuable army one can imagine. 
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But a problem connected with over-discipline is that one may be- 
come so accustomed to obey that he loses initiative. The com- 
paratively small interest which English youth take in politics and 
their lack of a spirit of adventure may be the result of a too rigid 
discipline as well as caused by disillusion and over athleticism. 
And while on the continent youth is fighting everywhere in the 
front lines in political struggles, England is ruled by politicians 
who have passed their sixtieth year. 


Scholarships Bring School Opportunities to More Brilliant 
Poor Boys 

England escaped a revolution after the war but she has wit- 
nessed the rise of a powerful labor class. And this group makes 
its influence on education felt by demanding better chances for 
the poor man’s child. A system of scholarships has been estab- 
lished and in many places 25 per cent or even more of the sec- 
ondary day-school boys are “free boys,” the fees being paid by 
the local authorities. Thus labor is gradually invading the 
stronghold of the middle class. 

But English education is not and never has been in favor of 
over-production in the so-called black-coated occupations. The 
English refuse to crowd universities and professions. A well- 
balanced system of thinning out brings the privileged aristocrat 
and the brilliant offspring of the lower classes to leadership, the 
top of the pyramid of education. Only a comparatively small 
number of boys from the elementary state schools pass to the 
secondary schools. They are selected according to the results 
of an entrance examination. In the secondary schools the pupils 
do not move in large fronts toward a university career. 

The number of English universities is so small, and delib- 
erately kept so, that only a very limited number of students can 
be admitted. Therefore, the secondary schools divide their pupils 
into groups (“sets”) according to their capacity. Only the bright 
boy is really encouraged and given: the special attention that 
often makes him a quite exceptional specimen of scholarship. 
Those are the boys who win scholarships, establish the reputa- 
tion of their day-schools, and compete successfully with the public 
school boy. A small proportion of secondary school boys pass 
matriculation and the number of those who can afford to go io 
a university is even smaller. 
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The student body of the English standard universities consists 
of three distinct elements: students whose rank, family tradition, 
et cetera admits them to a college, well educated sons of the mid- 
dle-class, and those brilliant scholars who come from lower ranks. 
Though scholarships are open to all pupils, they are mostly won 
by children of poor parents. A democratic tendency has in- 
creased the number of scholarships for the universities consider- 
ably. This certainly will help in raising the standard of scholar- 
ship, while the danger of overcrowded universities is avoided. 

No final examination is compulsory at secondary schools, but 
the “School Certificate” has become more and more popular, 
since it opens the way to certain professions. 


A Definite Separation of Social Classes Exists in Elementary 
Schools 

In the field of elementary education the cleavage between Eng- 
lish aristocratic and mass education becomes most obvious. Here 
the different classes are brought up entirely separated from each 
other. The poor man’s child goes to one of the 21,000 elementary 
schools that belong to the Elementary State School System of 
England and Wales. Tuition is free; pupils enter at the age of 6 
and leave at the age of 15, if they do not pass to a secondary 
school. Though the elementary schoolmaster is more open to 
modern methods of teaching, he has adopted much of the public 
school spirit. 

A strict discipline prevails in the elementary schools. The 
children share delegated powers as much as it is possible at their 
young age. It is interesting to see a small captain manage his 
group at games. The children have their “houses” where the in- 
dividuals co-operate for the benefit of the whole group. How 
eager they are to score points for good work, conduct, et cetera, 
in order to contribute to the glory of their “house.” The value 
of good manners is duly emphasized and a strong influence of the 
school on the home is obvious, especially in poor districts. The 
elementary schools fall in with the public school ideal of char- 
acter-training and have succeeded in teaching the masses a defi- 
nite discipline. The foreigner who is astonished at the manage- 
ability and good manners of an English crowd must not forget 
that he is watching the result of a well thought-out system of 
education. 
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Though the English labor class is extremely good-natured the 
middle and upper classes seem to be decided not to let their 
children mix with them. There exists much more antagonism of 
the privileged against the poor than vice versa. Even the clerk 
of suburbia is afraid his children may pick up low manners or 
a bad accent at the elementary state school. He will sacrifice a 
considerable part of his small salary to send them to one of these 
numerous private schools which are of all shades of social and 
religious standards. Anybody may open such private schools, 
whether he wishes to serve the cause of education or his purse. 

These private institutes consider themselves mostly as pre- 
paratory schools for public schools or secondary day-schools. 
Their only task and aim is to make their pupils pass into those in- 
stitutes they are catering to. Though many fashionable prepara- 
tory schools do excellent work and are prospering, numbers of 
private schools find it difficult to keep up their standards because 
low salaries and small prospects no longer attract efficient teach- 
ers, who prefer the state schools with their pension-scheme. The 
existence of those private schools makes it possible to separate 
entirely the different classes of the nation. The social status of 
an Englishman is reflected by the type of school his children at- 
tend; and every parent will strive to give his children as much of 
the aristocratic education of the gentleman as possible. 


The Influence of Labor Party. and Political Changes on Education 
Is Uncertain 

One may ask: Is this dualism of aristocratic and mass educa- 
tion stable, or are considerable changes to be expected within 
the near future? One may observe that England does not like 
sensational outward changes. Even right in the middle of a 
transformation everything may seem to be undisturbed, conser- 
vative, almost reactionary. But the future will probably depend 
on the economic and political development of the Empire. Thus 
in spite of all the prosperity of the public schools some people 
are doubtful whether these will continue very long to play the 
dominant role in English education. They may be faced with 
problems that are beyond their control. The economic depres- 
sion, which probably is going to be chronic, may reduce the num- 
bers of their pupils. Keen competition may require greater 
scientific efficiency, so that they will have to give up part of 
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their system of character-training through extensive sports. A 
new scholar is rising from the lowest ranks; a number of new 
universities of growing reputation may create new ideals and 
new standards unprejudiced by privilege and tradition. 


But of greatest influence will be a political factor: England is 
now governed by a labor ministry. Labor gradually begins to 
realize its power, and though it does not stand for class-war, its 
tendency iss decidedly anti-aristocratic. Its members advocate 
the democratic ideal of an equal chance to everybody and they 
favor a uniform state school system. Their pacifism disapproves 
of military training in schools. Thus it may happen that in fu- 
ture the private schools will have to give way more and more 
to the elementary state schools, and the losses of the public 
schools will be accompanied by gains of the secondary day- 
schools. Privilege will then be curbed. Variety will be followed 
by a more uniform system. 

Though all these prophesies concerning an imminent decay of 
the public schools may or may not come true, one fact cannot be 
denied: the spirit of these schools has so permeated the whole 
system of English education that it will long survive, even if in a 
much modified form. : 


It is not my purpose to reach conclusions in favor of one of the 
two national systems of education which I have been discussing. 
As there are no absolute standards for such judgments, they are 
bound to be subjective. Both systems have shown excellent re- 
sults. They are more or less complete organisms grown out of 
the specific civilization of different nations. We must study them 
as a whole: It would not be advisable to attempt to pick out what 
seems best in these two systems and to combine them into a new 
system. Educational ideas of foreign countries should stimulate 
education at home, but they can never replace normal organic 
development. 


The student of education will find that Germany has estab- 
lished a uniform state school system under government control. 
Following a democratic principle it attempts to give equal 
chances to all citizens. Scholarship ranks first; and intellectual 
capacity is the decisive factor in the pupil’s school career. Ger- 
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many has introduced a radical reform of teaching methods, creat- 
ing the so-called activity school. Individualistic tendencies are 
balanced by ideas adopted from the youth movement. Unfor- 
tunately its vigorous development is badly handicapped by pov- 
erty. 

The English system shows greater variety and greater inde- 
pendence. Education of the aristocrats and the masses is strictly 
separated. Over-production of intelligentsia is not .encouraged. 
A careful selection brings the privileged class and brilliant schol- 
ars from the lower social rank to the top of the pyramid of edu- 
cation. Character-training is one of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of English education. In spite of all criticism it must be ad- 
mitted that the English system has produced the founders of a 
vast Empire. 

Educators abroad are now watching with great interest the gi- 
gantic American experiment of higher education of the masses, 
based on a.democratic conception of mental capacity and educa- 
bility. Perhaps it may provide a valuab!e supplement to the two 
European systems of education which I have been discussing. 





